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ter motive and influence, the bloated image of self| rent that the conclusions of none are those of pure 
is ever ready to intrude between his mind and the | reason uninfluenced by prejudice in some of its va- 
truth at which it aims. It ever cloaks its encroaching | ried forms, and that from differences in natural con- 
form in a thousand excuses, and hides the deep blush | stitution, in education, in interest, in seetional and 
of its shame behind an ever varying mask. ‘The | party bias, men must necessarily differ in opinion, 
poet has said and since no man can claim exemption from these 
@"Fiids Gike eblt Save esd diekil det tho eal prejudices so inevitably connected with our nature 
% ’ : }and with the existing state of society, no one can 
justly censure another for sincere opinions however 
adverse from what he may deem the truth. 

If there really is no merit or demerit in believing 
or disbelieving even a fundamental truth, how sense- 
less is this war of parties which has always been a 
curse to the peace and harmony of the community. 

I would not be understood as condemning an ur- 
gent expression of what is deemed truth, and a con- 
sistent opposition to supposed error, but let us not 
confound this with the efforts of a sectarian or party 
spirit. Where the one is, the other cannot be—the 
one is the instrument by which truth is advaneedd, the 
other is the strong hold of superstition and preju- 


“ For jarring interests of themselves create dice. 
The according music of a well mixed state A few powerful minds have ever Jed the thouglyte 


[ instance it here merely to prove that opinion is not and dictated the ns rary of the mass of mankind. 
: These form the main-spring by which the maehiner > 


the result of reason unprejudiced by motives of in- ‘ : . 
terest Prd : Sof I~) of sectarian controversy is propelled, and their powy 
a: ae , : . , roportion to the ignorance of those «+ 
Another class of prejudices which are universal in | * 8 at in proporion Gowan f . 
* ; as whom it is exerted, not that learning in its comm«¢) 
their etfects upon the formation of opinions are those aa % : ae ; 
; re . acceptation is a preventive of that superstitious «:¢. 
of education. Every child is brought up with a cer- as ot te Ol 
; Ag ; . | pendence on the opinions of others which is the or } 
tain set of opinions generally corresponding with|*., ars 
. : gin of sectarianism; but we must remember that ther e 
those of its parents. Before it has learned to think |* intent; 
ta ae . : .-~| are 2 thousand learned and scientific people to onc; 
for itseif the mind is presented with some belief : ' : oy 
ale 2 rr : oy: : really educated man. ‘The mind has received its 
which it must imbibe. Such a child is told to think, - rs eae al 
. . o 8 19,» particular tendency before it commences to study for 
but every influence with which it is surrounded tends ; ° 
2 . : . 3 the practice of life; hence learning does but strengthen 
to confirm a certain set of prejudices and according ‘ae : 7 os ve 4h 
to the natural constitution ef its mind will be the the prejudices it has already imbibed, Like the 
S ming wit be te | dark lantern, it throws no rays upon its holder while 


For the Intelligencer. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF OPINION, 


Not the least striking feature in the history of soci- 
ety is that controversy which has been always going 
on between different sects and parties in the commu- 
nity upon matters of opinion. A contest, the violence 
of which has rather retarded than promoted the 
march of mind, and which by the personal and sec- 
tarian character it ever assumes, too often poisons 
the purest streams of social happiness. 

It will be admitted that no individual has a right 
to insist upon an opinion which is not the product of 
thought aud examination, Yet could we analyse 
the thoughts of a man of ordinary or even of superior 
mind, we should &nd that few if any of his opinions 
were the resuit of pure and unprejudiced reason.— 
The line between feeling and thought is too feebly 
drawn to be discovered by the closest self-examina- 
tion. ‘The mind and the heart are so closely con- 
nected that the opinions of the one are never inde- 
pendent of the sympathies of the other. 

Every man has some cherished feeling which is 
never absent from his mind,—some darling preju- 
dice which influences every thought and moulds 
every opinion. Knowledge, talent and genius but 
shed light upon the path which the natural bias of 
the mind has already pointed out in the great la- 
byrinth of life. As an illustration of this, take the 
philanthropist who lends a willing ear to every sen- 
timent the effect of which wiil be to promote the hap- 
piness of others; yet of philanthropists there are 
those whose charity begins at home, those whose 
views are biassed by preferences for the inhabitants 
of their own country or a particular portion of their 
race—and others who, influenced by the same feel- 










and however true this may be as a general sente- 
ment, it cannot be doubted im reference to the pre- 
sent subject. ‘The cold philosopher who nurses his 
unripe thoughts in a lonely attic at midnight, shut 
‘| out from the charms of society, is alike subject to the 
deceitful influence of self love, with him whose warm 
feelings and affections as they cluster round some fa- 
vorite object lead astray his i: tellect and offer his 
judgment a willing sacrifice on the shrine of feeling. 
An universal love of self combined with a diversity 
of interests and feelings is a wise provision of our 
nature. It constitutes the balance of society, 


ing, in the wide range of their sympathies jnclude | effect i 
5? oS i ' “ mc u e : e . j . > , : : ‘ ; f 
eae ; . ie sheds light en the path on which his inchnatino 

every man, or perhaps those only at a great disiance | He who seeks truth from the love of it, and dolibts | c e hi hee Savel P 

« . 7. Spry « F i ° > . . rat 8 ul e ‘ 

and most widely separated from them. | whatever is not sustained by evidence, will to a great | “ It is a prominent characteristic of the seearian 

~ ar: ‘ se 


There are minds, and among their number may be | extent cast off these trammels and adopt views only a + ca tntal t of the opinions of all who 
classed some of the greatest mentioned on the page which are the resutt of his own reason. Yet even seg "ow oad dale uel win as thoughts © 
ot history, who witha sincere veneration for ancient such an one is invariably affected by the associations ae a be souls have adowéd with a fervent aspi- 
and time honored superstitions are strongly guarded | of his youth, when every thought and emotion leaves | ration after truth, whose very instincts have been ful! 
against every encroachment of modern innovation, |a strong and lasting impression on the mind. But | f f af baal uiee ath cramped with the narrow bouncs 
while others with no less sincerity, are eager to grasp | education exerts a far greater influence upon that ee : cata 
every new sentiment, regardless of the wisdom of the | mind which lacks independence and love of inquiry. }° sai ee a SL AEE a Lene iriieuil 
past and boldly embarking on the sea of doubt with | Imbibing the opinions, the views and modes of | . But the — a ae . br no a inven 
reason only for their pilot. |thought presented to it by others it will probably |!0™ another cause. ; rr il : na Nig: tgp nit - 

Such are the different tendencies of mind, and what | grope along from the cradle to the grave without | the reason of those who fall under - re rt 
is the origin of their difference? It exists in the very | ever doubting the views of its teachers. Such a mind | S¥PS not short of their ee “ 2 Sat red 
constitution of their nature. It is a part of the great| in reality holds no opinion, especially upon funda-|COMpromising opposition to w ew Oe ee 

udices, would blast the fairest name and lay 


economy of the universe, that men should differ| mental points, which as they lie deepest and are most | '!*S PT@) faci eh diiaild 
widely in their mental as well as their physical for- waste the most unspotted reputation mw» the commu- 








hidden from view, require the most diligent search. | : sani than atiiadebd. thoes endl 
mation. Nor are any two countenances more alike | We cannot really believe anything until every doubt | P''Y- Nor are the ce oa - (Se aba “ai oe a 
than the minds of which they are the indexes. And | being silenced, the truth rises up spontaneously and | holy bonds in w a b the ee i a a 
the design is obvious. No truth could be properly | demands our unreserved assent. _ {branches of one ert a bx: ve es a aie 
understood by being discussed simply by one class| ‘T’o quote the language of an eminent minister of | #8@!9S! Cass rege oe ; - se “tf See fos 
of minds. No argument would be capable of ample | our own time, “ Man can no more believe what he would taint the purest ap A oe ae ee he ad 
illustration without the operation of a multiplicity of | will than he ean govern a planet; he can no more |S deadly influence oe os oer op opened ab ae 
intellects naturally different in their tendencies and | prevent the doubts which fiil his mind for lack of | *"® centred the purest affections of our nature. 
modes of thought. The indifferent and the enthusi-|testinony than he can create a world and send it 
astical, the credulous and the incredulous, are alike | forth with all its inhabitants rejoicing.” 

necessary to the advancement of every reformation. | Conviction must be the result of evidence, and 
From between these two extremes the truth ever | evidence can be obtained only by investigation. Yet 
rises. ‘hough neither is wholly right, and neither |of all those who are violent in the assertion of an 
is quite wrong, yet each class contributes its share | opinion how few have investigated the facts upon had , see 
into the great treasury of truth. Each does its pari| which it is predicated beyondthe common rumor, or| ‘These are widely different from the spirit of sec- 
in the work of human advancement. Remove the | have even given a second thought to the conclusions | tarianism, which in the language of allegory may be 
one and the ark of truth must stand still—take away | as first presented to them. Few men actively en-|said to be,—the daughter of superstition, the twin 
' | sister of bigotry, the mother of persecutions, whose 


the other, and it will be capsized in the violence of | gaged in the pursuit of business, have time or ineli- | , |} 
popular favor. ‘nation for the investigation of subjects unconnected | very nature is selfishness, and the weapons of he: 


But if all men were constituted alike there opin- | with their own pecuniaty interest and the votaries of | warfare corruption and deceit; her name among men 
ions would still differ from other causes. Man is by | pleasure, and those who chiefly cultivate the domes- | is excellence, but in truth she 18 called a fiend. ; 
Mure selfish. There is not a feeling, not a desire | tic and social virtues are seldom deeply interested in| In contemplating the distinctions of our own time 
tha he feels but can be traced to self-love in some | the great controversy of mind. and country we are apt to be blinded by the splendor 
formor other. In his investigations, however sin-| But supposing the investigation of truth to be the | of our acquirements, and to imagine that we are freed 
cere My be his desire to be freed from every sinis- | great object of every mind, I think it is then appa- | from the defects of former times; but sectarianism je 


I would not be mistaken. I do not mean by sec- 
‘tarianism, that feeling of symyathy by which men ot! 
one mind are brought into the bonds of an holy fe'- 
lowship, nor that social feeling among the believers 
in one common faith which brings them to unite to- 
gether for its propogation. 
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still m6 mall ingrédient of society. 





blasts where it cannot openly destroy. 









only to a sincere, honest and free pursuit of truth. 








of others. 





rather than promote it by persec ‘ution. 



































































pervade the warfare of opinion. 
to the nature 


the 


parties and opposing sects. 


ruth : 
{ “In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
f But all mankind's concern is charity.” 
f AMICUS, 


EVENING REFLECTIONS. 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Oh ! how I love, at evening’s close, 

When day’s last lingering beams decay, 
In sweet secluded calm repose, 

‘T’o sit and muse the hours away. 


Not till the sun’s resplendent blaze, 

The mountain’s western verge has sought, 
‘The moon her crescent pale displays, 

To soothe the soul to solemn thought. 


"Tis not till present scenes around 
Have faded with the fading day, 
Will memory’s silvery light be found, 

To bring the soul bene ath her sway. 


Oh! memory, sweet consoling power, 
On earth thy lot is kindly east, 
To cheer each solitary hour, 
With pleasures borrow’d from the past. 


The scenes of early life, 1 see, 
And youthful friends around me stand ; 
So clear,—so plain,—they seem to be 
Returning from a distant land. 


At such an hour I feel like those 
Who skim the ocean’s waveless breast, 
When evening’s shades around them close, 
And mildest zephy rs soothe to rest. 


Far from the busy haunts of life, 

They keep their noiseless, peacetul way, 
Nor hear the world’s discordant strife, 

Nor feel the’passions’ ruthless sw ay. 


x Although the smooth, unruflled tide, 


Still bears them onward from their homes 
in dreams, with faney’s wings supplied, 


Round that lov’d ‘ete tie seaman roams. 


ie hears the voice of friendship greet, 
With cheering words, hi’ safe return, — 
\nd sees that glance, so witching sweet, 
Which makes the heart with rapture burn. 


It is, , indeed) 
ro¥bed of its halter and its fagot, but it still sec retly 


It is heard from the pulpit—it resounds in the fo- | 
rum—it salutes us by the way side—it is couc shed 
in deceitful words and hid behind imposing forms. 
It exists as no part of civil government, nor the in- 
stitutions of society, yet it pervades every abode of 
selfishness, every strong hold of pride, and ean yield 


May we not hope that the free and liberal spirit 
of the present age will ere long destroy this power. 
That men will learn to measure their own opinions | 
by the standard of reason before they censure those | 
‘That their zeal will be more directed to | 
the diffusion of truth than the strengthening of sects. 
‘That they will learn to suppress error by arguments | 


The walls of sectarian bigotry, and party pride | 
and sectional exclusiveness, which have been the | ‘ / 
creat barriers to human advancement, are already 
crumbling before the force of wide spread humanity. 
Sectarianism is being more and more disrobed of its 
deceitful guise, and recognised in all its deformity. 
A purer and more sincere love of truth has begun to 
Men are awakening ' aint 
and influence of their prejudices and 
the real origin of their opinions, and as they learn | 
value of true liberty view each other as members 
of one great family rather than the tools of adverse | 


So may it be; and as an Molean harp robs the 
fierce tempest of its clammor, and from the warring | Some men from a sense of honour, act in a manner, 


elements draws the melody of sweet sounds, so shall | 
the strife of parties and the war of sects be made to | . 


minister to the harmony of society, and the wild chaos | 
of conflicting opinions to join in breathing this great | 


/ him into Canada. 
'consulted about putting him to death. 





"Tis thus di ty gvaking dreams, 
I fly o’er T ime? s swift rolling wave, 
And join my friends in distant scenes, 
Or eall them from the dreary grave. 


"Tis at this hour that fancy’s flight 
Beyond the realms of present day, 

Far through futurity’s dark night, 
Pursues her swift adventurous way. 


Tis then she sees those visions bright 
Of future days and happier times, 

And dreams of that supreme delight 
Reserved alone for purer climes,— 


Beholds a region where no storms 
Shall mar the loveliness of day, 
Communes with purer, happier forms, 
Which reason’s light must chase away, 


But ah ! the dreams she then pursues, 
Like western clouds at close of day, 
Assume a thousand forms and hues, 
As fleeting, though as bright, as they. 


For the Intelligencer. 
GRATITUDE. 
Every principle which is productive of good, ought 


to be esteemed and observed by men, for by the trial 
‘of means, a consequence is effected and discovered, 


| which secures them the applause of the world. Others 
‘in observance of duty perform great and lustrous 
deeds. Pride secures others fame; but no quality of 
‘nature is higher, or is more capable to produce an 
‘effect on the hearts of good men, than gratitude. 
Being strongly connected with honour, jt is found 
only in the noblest minds, or in those prone to emu- 
‘late great examples, and virtuous accomplishments. 


| Without it men would be unmindful of continued | 


| blessings, and would be wholly engrossed in selfish 
and abortive specul: itions. It is a link connecting 

the chain of virtue; it holds man bound to m: in—it 

'eonducts him back to the bosom of his Creator. The 
| couch of suffering is made easy by its voic ‘e,and even 
‘death is divested of its terrors, by its influence.— 
| Children, grateful, for the protection, and subsistence 
| they received from parents in the hours of their in- | 


' faney. support the declining strength of their age— | 


cherish their decaying vigour of mind—tranquilise | 
their spirits, and shed the tear of affection above their | 
oraves. 

Reflecting on the nobility of this principle, and 
taking a survey of the lives and actions of men, my | 
mind py: aused on a venerous instance of gratitude j in 
the conduct ef an Indian, during the early ages of our 


collonial history, 
A few years after the English began to settle 
Litchfield, an Indian, at nightfall, weary and a stran- 


ger, entered the town, and presented himself at an 
inn. He asked for some food to eat. He represent- 
ed his condition to the landlaly, that he was poor and | 
nennyless; but promised if she would give him food, 
he would remember her kindness, and repay her | 
when he had the means. 

The landlady listened to his promise, and _— 
he had finished, she called him ‘a lazy, drunken, 
worthless fellow,’ and bidding him | egone, cried 
} aloud, “I work not for such folks.” The Indian 
| drew his blanket about him, and with a melancholly 
air was leaving the apartment, when a traveller, who 
| had listened to the conversation, called him back, and 





| ministration of 





——$—— 


| might sve him to adopt in the place of a son, whé 
\had been killed in the wars. 
He was given to her, and he lived with her family 
| during the winter. On a summer day, when he was 
working alone in the forest, an Indian came to hit 
and requested that he would meet him, at a place 1? 
the forest, on a certain day. ‘The prisoner agreed te 
| be there, but on reflection, he was afraid that somé 
| design was formed against him, and he resolved te 
| remain at home, when the day should arrive. Soon 
| after the Indian appeared again, and inquired why he 
(did not meet him. ‘I'he prisoner remained mute, ‘and 
the Indian relieved bim by appointing another day 
for the meeting. 
| On the arrival of the day the prisoner was at the 
| place. He found the Indian there before him, and 
furnishe d with two muskets and two knapsacks.— 
The Indian gave him one of each, and ordered him 
ito follow him. ‘They entered the forest, and for 
| several days journeyed southward. In the day they 
shot such game as crossed their path. At night the 
Indian conducted him to some te mporary shelter, 
spread his blanket above him, kindled a fire at his 
| feet, and watched until he was asleep. 

The Indian was sijJent and mentioned not his de- 
sign. After a travel of fifteen days they came to a 
high hill. The Indian asce nded and bade him follow. 
When they reached the top, the Indian pointed south, 
and asked him if he knew the place which he saw 
at a distance. The prisoner looked attentively, then 
starting with joy and amazement, exclaimed, *1t is 
Litchfield !’’ « Well,” said the Indian, “ many years 
ago you paid for a supper for an Indian at an inn in 
Litchfield. I am that Indian—now I pay you—you 
are free—go home.”’” Immediately the Indian went 
down the hill, and was seen no more. 

Such an amiable display of generosity even in the 
conduct of a child of the wilderness, teaches us a for- 
cible lesson. Amongst a race of men, who are dis- 
tinguished for being “cruel to their enemies, it might 
| not be look for. ‘| @ 





From Thompson’s History of Long Island. 
PERSECUTIONS OF FRIENDS ON LONG 
ISLAND, 1647—1664. 

| Whether the persecutions formerly practised to- 
| ward the respectable sect of christians, valled Qua- 
| kers, ought to be ascribed to the peculiar temper and 
| disposition of the age in which they were perpetra- 
ted, or to the bigotry of particular sects or individuals, 
it is not our province to determine; yetat the same time 
some account of those unjustifi: ible outrages upon the 
rights of conscience and the liberty of speech, seems 
a necessary part of the duty of the ‘historian. ‘These 
acts of violene "ec were more px articul: irly fre quent and 
notorious from the year 1647 to 1664, during the ad- 
Peter Stuyvesant, who appears to 
have been a zealous and intolerate member of the 
Dutch Calvinistic church, and disposed to execute 
the instructions ace ompany ing his commission with 
the most extravagant rigor. ‘The official oath requir- 
ed by those instructions was, ** the maintenance of 
the Reformed Religion in conformity to the word and 
the decrees of the synod of Dordrecht, and not to 
tolerate in public any other sect.” By an ordinance 
of 1656, any one preaching doctrines other than those 
authorized by the Synod, was finable one hundred, 
and every one attending thereon, twe nty-five guilders. 
In the spirit of this provision, the governor, in 1656, 
imprisoned some Lutherans, and in 1658 banished a 
clergyman of that church. He was reproved for the 
former by the Dutch West India C ompany, who di- 
rected him to permit the free exercise of their relig- 
ion to all persons within their own houses; and though 


giving money to the woman, requested that she would | commended for the latter, was instructed to use mode - 


vive him food. ‘The request was immedi: ately com- 
| plied with. When the Indian had finished his meal, | 


rate measures in future. Against the Quakers, who 
had, by their pe: wceful and prudent conduct, made 


he thanked the traveller for his kindness, and hoped} many converts in some of the western towns on the 
that some future time would enable him to return the | isl: and, particul: ily at Jamaica and Flushing, the tem- 


favour and kindness he had received. 


Then, sh: ak- | as of the governor was violent and revengeful. 


Or- 


ing the hand of his benefactor, he darted away, and | ders in writing, or placards, were issued to the town 


was soon hid from his sight by the cloom of even-| ; 


ing sect; and the ordidance of 1662 


‘Menie vears after, this man had occasion to £0 into 1 


authorities not to entertain members of this odious 
prov ided, that besides 
he Reformed religion, no conventicles should be 


the wilderness on business; ,and at a considerable | holden in houses, barns, ships, woeds, or fields, un- 


distance north of Litchfield, he was surprised and 
taken prisoner by a party of Indians, who carried | y 
On his arrival there, the Indians 
An aged In- 


der the penalty of fifty guilders for eaeh person, man, 


voman, or child, attending for the first offence; dov 


ble for the second; quadruple for the third; and - 
bitrary correction for every other. 


The imporation 


dian women, who was present, requested that she| of sedicious and seducing books. and the lo/ging 
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of persons arriving in the Province without reporting 
themselves and taking the oath of allegiance, subject- 
ed the offenders to severe penalties. 

Materials upon the subject of these Quaker perse- 
cutions are both abundant and authentic; yet want of 
space will necessarily restrict our inquiries within 
narrow limits, and confine our attention to a few cases 
of more than ordinary severity. ‘The most prominent 
individuals against whom these atrocities were com- 
mitted were—Robert Hodgson, Edward Farrington, 
William Bowne, William Noble, Edward Feake, 
Henry Townsend, John ‘Townsend, Edward Hart, 
John Bowne, Samuel Spicer, and John Tilton. Of 
Hodgson little more is known than that he was a 
worthy man, and highly esteemed by the Friends for 
his intelligence and zeal in defence of civil anc religi- 
ous liberty. The cruel treatment he received from 
the government drove him from the Province after 
the termination of his sufferings and imprisonment. 
Spicer and Tilton, and probably Farrington, came 
with Baxter and Hubbard to Gravesend in 1643, ac- 
companied by the Lady Moody, from Massachusetts. 
William Bowne came about the same time to Grave- 
send, and was a magistrate there in 1657. He after- 
wards removed with his family, and a few other 
Quakers, from that town to New Jersey, where they 
made a purchase, embracing the present county of 
Middlesex and part of Monmouth. John and Henry 


charged with harboring Quakers, permitting them to 
hold their meetings at his house, attending them him- 
self, and suffering his family to artend them. After 
remaining in prison for some time for the non-pay- 
ment of his fine, he was offered hig liberty on condi- 
tion of leaving the province, whichPrefusing to do, he 
was transported as aforesaid. His father, ‘Thomas 
Bowne, died at an advanced age, September 18, 1677. 

From the first appearance of the Quakers in the 
jurisdiction, it seems to have been the determination 
of Gavernor Stuyvesant to prevent, by every possible 
means, the dissemination of opinions, which he was 
pleased to denominate “ seditious, heretical, and 
abominable; ’’and the whole sect was always spoken 
of with the utmost contempt and with the most op- 
probrious epithets. Among the first that fell under 
his displeasure was Hodgson, 
holding conventicles, and, proceeding toward Hemp- 
stead, he was seized by order of Richard Gildersleeve, 
« magistrate there, and committed to prison. Infor- 
mation being sent to the city, a guard was ordered to 
bring him before the governor and council. ‘Two 
women, who had entertained him, were also taken: 
one of whom had a young child. ‘These were put 
into a cart; and Hodgson being fastened behind it, 
was dragged through woods by night to the city, and 
|thrust into the dungeon of Fort Amsterdam. ©n 
|heing brought out next ¢ 
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He was accused of 


lay, he was examined, con- | 


R. 





ed to find bail for £12, to appear when summoned. 
On the 15th of January, Henry Townsend attended, 
and was told by the attorney-general, “ that as he had 
treated the placards of the director-general and coun- 
cil with contempt, and persisted in lodging Quakers. 
he should be condemned in an amende of £100 Flan- 
ders, to be an example for other transgressors and 
contumelious offenders of the good order and placards 
of the director-general and councils in New Nether- 
lands, and so to remain arrested till the said amende 
| be paid, besides the costs and mises of justice.” On 
| the 28th, Sheriff Feaks was brought from prison, 
jand * though (says the record) he confessed that lie 
had received an order of the director-general not to 
admit in the aforesaid village any of that heretical and 
abominable sect called Quakers, or procure them lodg- 
‘ings, yet did so in the face of the placards; and, what 
| was worse, was a leader in composing a seditious 
| and detestable chartabel, delivered by him and signed 
by himself and his accomplices, wherein they justity 
the abominable sect of the Quakers, who treat with 
contempt all political and ecclesiastical authority, and 
‘undermine the foundations of all government and re- 
|ligion.”’ He was therefore degraded from his office, 
and sentenced to be banished or pay an amende of 
200 guilders. On the 26th March, 1658, the gotr- 
| nor, in order to prevent as much as possible the con- 
sequences of Quaker influence among the people, 











Townsend, with their brother Richard, emigrated, it | demned, and sentenced to two years’ hard labor, or | resolved to change the municipal government of the 
is believed, from Lynn Regis in Nortfulkshire, Eng-| to pay a fine of 600 guilders, With the latter alter- | town of Flushing; and therefore, after formally par- 
land, to Saugus, (now Lynn,) Massachusetts, a little | native he was either unable or unwilling to comply, | 4oming the town for its mutinous orders and resolu- 
previous (0 1640, and soon afier arrived in the New | and was again confined, without permission to see or | tions, says, **in future I shall appoint a sheriff, ac- 


Netherlands. John first located at New Amsterdam, 
and afterwards with Henry at Flushing; from whence 
thev, with Richard, went to Jamaica, and eventually 
to Oyster-Bay, where they became large proprietors 
of land, and the progenitors of a numerous offspring. 
Their posterity, by repeated intermarriages with the 
families of that and the neighbouring towns, have be- 
come very extensively connected, and rank among 
the most respectable citizens. John Bowne, and his 
father ‘Thomas Bowne, were among the earliest and 
most venerable inhabitants of Flushing. ‘They em- 
braced with zeal the opinions and principles of George 
Fox, and were, with others, on this account, marked 
out by the minions of arbitrary power, as fit subjec‘s 
of rigorous and unceasing persecution. It has been 
mentioned in a former part of this work, that John 
Bowne was, in 1663, transported to Holland tor his 
supposed heretical opinious, and for which aet the 
Governor was severely reprimanded by the West 
India Company, whose servant he was. 


munication made by the governor and council at} 
the time. and addressed to the directors, was as! 


follows: 

“Honorable, right respectable gentlemen. 
omitted in our general letter, the troubles and diffi- 
culties which we, and many of our good inhabitants, 
have since some time met with, aud which daily are 
renewed by the sect called Quakers; chietly in the 
country, and principally in the English villages; es- 


tablishing forbidden conventicles, and frequently those | 


against our published pla cards, and disturbing in this 
manner the public peace; in so far that several of our 
magistrates and well-affectioned subjects remonstra- 
ted, and complained to us from time to time of their 


insufferable obstinacy; unwilling to obey our orders | 


or judgments. Among others, has one of their prin- 


cipal leaders, named John Bowne, who, for his trans- | 


gressions was in conformity to the placards, condemn- 
ed in an amende of 150 guilders, in seawant, who 
has been under arrest more than three months for his 
unwillingness to pay, obstinately persisting, in his 
refusal in which he still continues; so that we at last 


"The com- |! 


We | 


| converse with any one, Being afterwards chained 
to a wheel-barrow and commanded to work, he re- 
fused to do so, and was, by order of the court, beaten 
by a negro with a tarred rope till he fainted: the pun- 
ishment was continued at intervals to one hundred 


|lashes with the same results, After having been for 








Upon the Dutch records, the case of Henry ‘Town- 
send is alluded to, who, on the 15th of September, 
| 1657, was condemned in an amende of £8 Flanders. 
| or else to depart the province within six weeks, upon 
the penalty of corporal punishment, for having ealled 


| together conventicles. Being a person of great worth | 


}and consideration with the people of Flushing, where 
he had previously resided, they assembled, and ad- 
'dressed a remonstrance to the governor, dated De- 
'cember 27, 1557, in which they acknowledge the 
receipt of a prohibition to retain or entertain any of 
the people called Quakers, and say that they eannot 
condemn, nor stretch out their hands against them, to 
| punish, banish, or persecute them, considering it a 
case of conscience between God and their own souls. 
That the love of peace and liberty extends to Jews, 


demning hatred, war, and bondage; all which they 
said was according to the patent of their town, which 
‘they were unwilling to infringe or violate. 
document was subscribed by Edward Hart, as town 
clerk, and thirty others; together with John and 


| sheriff, one of the signers. 
ly incensed, and ordered his atturney-general, Nica- 
| sius De Sille, immediately to arresthim. Farrington 
and Noble, two of the magistrates, signers also, were 
|taken and imprisoned. Hart admitted writing the 
paper, saying he was requested to do so as contain- 
|,ang the sentiments of the village meeting at the house 
|of Michael Milnor. He was therefore imprisored. 
| On the 8th of January, 1658, the magistrates of 1. .ust- 





some months confined, and frequently scourged as | 
before, he was liberated at the solicitations of the | 
governor's sister, and banished from the province.— | 


Turks, and Egyptians, as the sons of Adam, con-. 
"This | 


Henry ‘lownsend of Jamaica, then called Rustdorp. | 
| It was presented next day in person by ‘Tobias Feaks, | 
The governor was high- | 


resolved, or were rather compelled, to transport him | dorp informed the governor that the Quakers and 
in this ship from this province, in the hope that others | their adherents were lodged, and entertained, and un- 


might, by it, be discouraged. If, nevertheless, by | relentingly corresponded in said village, at the house | 
these means no more salutary impression is made} of Henry Townsend; who, they say, formerly con- | 
apon others, we shall, though against our inclina-| yoeated a conventicle of the Quakers, and assisted in | 


tions, be compelled to prosecute such persons in a} jt, for which he had been condemned on the 15th of 


more severe manner; on which we previously solicit | September, 1657, in an amende of £8 Flanders, that | 


: ’ Soe a , oy : ‘ 
to be favored with your Honors’ wise and forseeing | jad not as yet been paid. He was thereupon cited 


judgment. With which, after our cordial salutations, | t¢ appear. John Townsend, who had also been 
we recommend your Honors to God’s protection, | summoned, January 10, on being asked if he had gone | 


and remain, Honorable and Right Respectable gen- | with Hart to persuade Farrington to sign the remon- 


'quainted not only with the English and Duteh lan- 
‘guage, but with Duteh practical law; and that in future 
‘there shall be chosen seven of the most reasonable 
}and respectable of the inhabitants, to be called 'Tri- 
| bunes or ‘Townsmer; and whom the sheriff and ma- 
'gistrates shall consult in all cases; and that a tax of 
| twelve stivers per morgen is laid on the inhabitants 
for the support of an Orthodox minister; and such as 
do not sign a written submission to the same in six 
weeks, may dispose of their property at their plea- 
sure, ond leave the soil of this government.” 


On the council records of January 8, 1661, it is 
stated that the governor addressed the people of Ja- 
maica, informing them that he had received their 
petition for a minister to baptize some of their child- 

ren; and their information that the Quakers and other 
sects held private conventicles. He tells them that 
he had despatched his deputy-sheriff, Resolve Wal- 
dron, and one of his clerks, Nicholas Bayard, to take 


‘| notice thereof, and requiring the inhabitants to give 


exact information where and in what house such un- 
lawful conventicles were kept; what persons had 
exercised therein; what men or women had been 
present; who called the meeting, and of all the eir- 
cumstances appertaining thereunto. In consequence 
of this inquisitorial espionage of the governor’s depu- 
ty, Henry ‘Townsend was a third time dragged to 
the city, and again incarcerated in the dungeons at 
Fort Amsterdam. On the day following, he and 
Samuel Spicer, who had also given entertainment to 
a Quaker at his mother’s house in Gravesend, were 
brought from their loathsome prison. It was proved 
by witnesses procured for the occasion, that 'Town- 
send had given lodging to a Quaker, and besides no- 
'tifying his neighbours, had even allowed him to 
| preach at his house and in his presence; also, that 
Spicer was present, both at the meeting at Jamaica 
and Gravesend, and procured lodging for the Quaker 
at his mother’s house. ‘hey were accordingly eun- 
demned in an amende ot 600 guilders each, in con- 
formity to the placard respecting conventicles, and 
to be imprisoned until the said amende be paid; and 
further, that the said Henry Townsend be banished 
‘out of the province, for an example to others. ‘The 
widow Spicer, mother of Samuel, was also arrested. 
accused, and condemned in an amende of £15 Flan- 
ders. ‘The said Henry ‘Townsend having ingenu- 
| ously acknowledged that he lodged in his house some 
|other friends who are called Quakers, and had « 
| meeting of friends at his house, at which one of them 
| spoke, he was thereupon again sentenced as follows: 
“ Whereas, Henry ‘Townsend, now a prisoner re- 
‘siding at Rustdorp, was heretofore imprisoned and 










































































tlemen, 
«“ Your Honors’ faithful Servants. 


« Fort Amsterdam in New Netherlands, 


| strance, answered that he had been at Flushing, and | punished for lodging and retaining some of the sect 
visited Farrington as an old acquaintance; and that| of Quakers, has done the same de novo, whereby 
he had also been at Gravesend, but not in company | this abominable sect, who vilify both the political 
with the banished female Quaker. ‘The court having | magistrates and the ministers of God’s holy word, 








9th January, 1663.” 


This man had been arrested, September 1, 1662, | Suspicions of his favoring the Quakers, he was order- | 


are confirmed and encouraged in their ei rs, and 









reat 








others are ‘lead ana sedoe ed, - led astray from the | Bloodgood. 


right road; all which are cases of the most pernicious 
consequence, from which nothing can arise but cala- 
mities and divisions, directly contrary to the orders 
of the director-general, and therefore he deserves to 
be further punished as an example for others. ‘The 
council having heard the prisoner’s confession, con- 
demn him in an amende of £25 Flanders, with an 
express warning to abstain in future from all such 
conventicles, on the penalty of being banished from 
the province.”’ 

On the 5th of October, 1662, John Tilton and 
Mary his wife, having been accused and committed 
before the governor and council of New Amsterdam, 
of having entertained Quakers and frequented their 


conventicles, were condemned, and ordered to depart | 


from the province before the 20th of November fol- 
lowing, upon pain of corporal punishment. It is 
presumed, that through the influence of Lady Moody, 
the last sentence was either reversed or commuted 
for the payment of a fine, as they continued to reside 
at Gravesend for the remainder of their lives. 

Many more instances, with almost equally aggra- 
vated circumstances, might be mentioned, showing 
that @he severe reprimand which the governor re- 
ceived from the authorities of Holland was well 
merited, and ought to have been followed by his ex- 
pulsion from an office he so unworthily filled. But 
his power was soon after terminated by the conquest 
of New York; yet his Excellency, though deprived 
of the government, was nevertheless permitted to re- 
tain his large possessions upon Manhattan Island, a 
good portion of which is still enjoyed by his de- 
scendants. 

Before closing this interesting article, we will cite 
an example of Quaker persecution, which took place 
during the administration of Lord Cornbury, a man 
of most detestable character, and fully equal to the 
Dutch governor for religious intolerance. He in his 
turn persecuted other sects as well as Qnakers, in- 
stances of which are adverted to in other parts of this 
work. ‘The case we now allude to is that of Samuel | 
Bownas, a Quaker preacher, who came to America | 
at the beginning of the 18th century. The facts are | 
stated in the journal of his travels afterwards pub- 
lished. He left England on the 24th of March, 1702, 
and landed in Maryland, where he received a chal- 
lenge from George Keith, an Episcopal missionary, 
who had once been a Quaker. He was followed by 
Keith throagh Pennsylvania and New Jersey to Long 

Island, and a meeting bei ung appointed at Hempstead, 
he preached November 21, 1702, at the house of one 
Thomas Pearsall. As Keith could not. by other 
means, silence his adversary, he procured Richard 
Smith and William Bradford of Hempstead to make 
an affidavit, charging him with heresy, and for which 
4 warrant was issued by Joseph Smith and Edward 
urroughs, justices, for his apprehension. On the 
29th, while attending a meeting of Friends at Flush- 
ieg, Cardell the high sheriff, with a posse armed with 
runs, pitehforks, swords, and clubs, entered the house, 
and took him prisoner. He appeared before the 
court at Jamaica, consisting of four justices, Joseph 
Smith, Edward Burroughs, John Smith, and Jona- 
than Whitehead, the last of whom, says the prisoner, 








endorsed “ Ignoramus;”’ 


them some hard nqmes, but for the present should 
forbear, “Is this your verdict (said the judge) touch- 
ing the Quaker?”’ “It is,’ said the fureman; at 
| which the judge raged, and threatened to “Jay the 
jury by the heels, and to impose a fine upon them;” 
| to which one of them replied, if he did, * the matter 
should soon be exposed in Westminster Hall.” The 
judge now ordered the prisoner to be kept more close 
‘than before, and threatened to send him to London, 
chained to the deck of a man-of-war, then ready to 
sail for England. “Thomas Hicks, an honest old 
man, who had been a justice of the province, and 
| was well versed in the law, came to visit me, (says 
he,) and consoled me with many kind words, saying 
that they dare not send me out of the country. ’ His 
'old enemy, Keith, published a pamphlet against him, 
which rather increased the number of his friends.— 

During his imprisonment he learned to make shoes, 
by which he earned fifteen shillings a week, refusing | 





at the same time all pec uniary aid from his friends. | 


While here, he was visited, he says, by an Indian 
sachem, who asked him if he was a christian; and 
being told yea, and are they not christians who keep 
you here? Being told they called themselves so, he 
expressed much surprise, and said, ‘* the Mang Ma-| 
netou (meaning God) looked at the heart.” ‘Then 
the Indian took a piece of coal, and drawing a circle, 
said, “they believed the Great Spirit to be all eye, 
that he saw every thing; all ear, that he heard ev very 
thing; and all mind, that he knew every thing.”— 

At the sitting of the court in October, 1703, the bill 
was again returned, *Tonoramus,” and he was dis- 
charged. He visited America again in 1727, and 
| died i in England on the 2d of April, 1753. 
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| 
| To our Re ciaaaill is due to ourselves and to 
those to whom we look for support in this new un- 
dertaking, that the first number of the Intelligenc er | 


me contain some expression of our views and | 


intentions, in adding another to the numerous pe- | 
riodical publications with which the community al-| 


ready abounds. 


We should render ourselves justly chargeable with | 
= | 


presumption in venturing upon the project, did we 
design to excel other periodicals, either in general | ; 
interest or in literary merit; but we make no such | 
professions. We feel that there is a certain class, 
particularly among the members of the religious So- 


ciety Friends, whose principles are at variance 


SEs 


| They regard the tendency of these as highly injurious 
ito the morals of the young, and subversive of some 


| 


The jury presented the bill to the court, 
upon which the judge was 


very angry, and told the jury that surely they had 
forgot their oaths,,and for so doing he could give 


with much that appears in ordinary newspapers.— 


was a very moderate man, and did much to set him | ©! the most important testimonies of the Society. 
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mation as will give interest and variety to the paper. 

In the literary department, efforts will be made to 
combine merit with usefulness. Several writers of 
acknowledged ability will contribute literary and 
scientific essays, and each number will contain se- 
lections from works of the highest character. His- 
torical reminiscences of the Society of Friends, and 
interesting narratives of some of its deceased mem- 
bers, distinguished for their purity and excellence, 
will appear from time to time, and the columns of 
the Intelligencer will furnish a medium for the diffu- 
sion of much, that has yet been unpublished, con- 
cerning the lives of the pious and devoted who have 
gone before us. We will steadily avoid unprofitable 
controversies upon any subject, and being indepen- 
dent of all organizations, will aim to furnish our 
| readers with profitable and interesting reading matter, 


| and at the same time to guard against the introduc- 
| tion of anything calculated to lower the highest stan- 
| dard of morals, or to vitiate the most refined taste of 
its readers. Aware that the publication is but an 
experiment, we will spare no pains to render it sue- 
cessful, by avoiding the abuses to which it is liable, 
and adapting it, as far as m our power, to the wants 


of those for whom it is designed. 


Susscriprion Lists.—Such of our friends as may 
have subscription lists, will oblige us by forwarding 
them as early as possible. ‘To most of our subscri- 
bers we intend sending one or more additionel copies 


of the present number, which we desire them to cir- 


| culate. 


Religious Exercises of Ann Byrd,” is the title of an 
excellent little volume, a second edition of which has 
It may be had in 


| Ann Byrpv.—* Narratives, Piows Meditations and 
| 


just been issued by John Comly. 

this city at 74 North Fourth street;.in New York 
of Baker and Crane, 258 Pearl street; and in Balti- 
more of E, M. Fuller, 8 East Baltimore street. 


Deatu oF ANNA Corrin.—We have seldom 
known an instance which so forcibly illustrated the 
value of active virtue in conferring even temporal 
blessings, as that of Anna Coffin. Surrounded by 
'numerous friends and relatives who seemed to rival 
each other in ministering to her wants and lightening 
the burden of her declining years, and possessing 
health and comparative vigor, the reward of teinper- 
ance and industry, she enjoyed emphatieally a green 
And when called upon to yield to its Au- 


i ald age. 
| thor that life which had been so eminently useful to 
| others, we may believe that she went hence not with- 
|out the happy assurance of “Well done, good and 
|! faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in the few 


at liberty; but they had a priest with them, who put| Viewing the moral bearing of a production as para-| jhings, I will make thee ruler over more—enter thou 


the worst construction upon every thing he said, and mount to its literary excellence, and considering that | 
» > | 
hi id also a man secreted ina closet to note down what | vice is never so dangerous as when concealed behind | 


he should say; but the man was so drunk, that in| 
; ati S . the specious veil of fair words and beautiful senti- | 

coing home he lost his papers, for which great inqui- 

ry was made. ‘T'he justices ordered the prisoner to | ents, they are concerned to keep from those under 


into the joy of thy Lord.” 

She died at the residence of her son-in-law James 
Mott, in this city, on Third-day last, the 26th inst., 
after an illness of less than one week, aged 73 years. 


vive bail in £2000, with sureties to appear and an- 
swer an indictment, which the prisoner said he would 
not give, ** were it only three half-pence.’’ Justice 
Whitehead offered himself as bail, and took the pri- 
soner home till next day, when he was committed 
to goal in Jamaica for the term of three months. At 
the end of which, a special commission of oyer and 
terminer was granted to Chief Justice Bridges, and 
Robert Miller, Thomas Willet, John Jackson and 


I:dward Burroughs, associates, who met at the coun- 


their care much of the literature with which they | 


are surrounded. Ou From Corn.—It is stated ina St. Louis pa- 


> . "° ‘ 3 i 3 ae ; . 
For this class the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer | per that a person residing near that city, has recent- 
We are convinced that the | ly commenced the manufacture of oil of fine quality 


is particularly designed. 
It is said to burn with a clear, steady 


objections which are made to most of the literary pe- | from corn, 
. ° . lye : ° 
riodicals, at present circulated among us, are well | light, in every respect equal to sperm or lard oil, 
and it is with the design of obviating these | without the smoke which usually attends vegetable 


founded ; 
It will not congeal in the coldest weather. 


objections that this paper is issued. 


Yet while we | oils. 
will endeavour to adapt it to this class, and to convey | 





ty hall in Jamaica. ‘The names of the grand jury 
were Richard Cornell, Ephraim Goulding, John 


through it the information most interesting to Friends, | | 


Fire in MAncuester.—A destructive fire broke 


Clayer, Isaac Hicks, Robert Hubbs, Reginald Mott,/ we do not design to render it an exclusively secta-| out in Manchester, Eng. on the 2d inst. which de- 


‘Theodore Vanderwick, Samuel Denton, Joseph Mott, | rian paper. 
Richard Valentine, Nathaniel Coles, Joseph Dicker-| ,, ; » 
Congress and of the Legislature, when of general 


son, Isaac Doughty, Samuel Emery, John Smith, | 
John Sering, John Oakley, Samuel Hallet, Richard | interest, with weekly abstracts of the news of the 


Alsop, John Hunt, James Clement, and William | day, notices of new books, and such general infor- | 


eee eee eee 
Ly ysnrr ei te Sie ea - 


+ - + amen pamper 


We will publish the proceedings of| stroyed property belonging to manufacturers and 


others amounting to nearly half a million dollars.— 
The conflagration was extremely rapid, and many 
extensive warehouses were consumed. 





rs 
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MaNur ACTURE OF Inow—hi important i improve- 
ment in the process of manufacturing iron has re- 
cently been made by S. Broadmeadow of New York. 
3y this discovery the ore is converted into wrought 
iron, without being first made into pig iron. The 
process is described to be as follows: The iron ore 
is placed upon the floor of a reverberatory furnace, 
the flame of the fire passing over it, when a chemi- 
cal compound is used to unite the elements of the 
iron by separating the slag entirely from it. By 
this first, only operation, the wrought iron comes 
out as perfect in every respect as that by the double 
operation of puddling and piling pig iron, and, for 


the purpose of manufacturing steel, even surpasses 


it. By this process, wrought iron of the best qual- 
ity can be produced at a cost not exceeding twenty- 
five and a half dollars per ton, ‘The discoverer com- 


putes that with a capital of one hundred thousand 


dollars, forty tons of railroad iron can be manufac- 


tured every twenty-four hours. If his calculations 
be correct, millions of dollars will be saved to the 
United States for railroad iron alone. ‘The impor- 
tance of the discovery will no doubt soon be tested. 


itorrpa Inprans.—The St. Augustine News, of 


the 9th instant, publishes the following extract of a 
letter received in that place, from Fort Washita,— 
‘The Seminole chief, Wild Cat, came up here on a 
hunting excursion, with about thirty of his party. 
Hle expresses himself dissatisfied with the manner 
in which he and his tribe have been treated by the 
government. He said that they were promised 
good land, but that he had not yet found that good 
land. 

Leap.—Several discoveries of mineral, of a very 
rich quality, have been recently made near Versail- 
les, in Montgomery county, Missouri. 

Canat Navication.—The main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburg is 
now open, and doing a good business. A Harris- 
burg paper states that the first packet boat left that 
place for the West on the 25th inst. ‘The quantity 
of merchandise at this city, to be shipped westward, 
is reported to be much greater than at any previous 
season. 


‘Cur Wuear Cror.—The Wheeling Gazette 
says—“ We are informed by our country friends that 
the small grain, the wheat especially, never looked 
better at this season of the year in this region of the 
country than it does at the present time. A very 
intelligent farmer, who resides in an adjoining coun- 
ty, assured us that he never saw more flattering in- 
dications of alarge yield. ‘The wheat fields, he re- 
marked both in the bottoms and on the hills, now 
give promise of a most abundant harvest.” 

Counrerretrs.—C ounterfeit half eagles, well exe- 
cuted and calculated to deceive, have been recently 
discovered in Baltimore. ‘There is an omission of 
the period after the word and letter “ Five D.”” which 
may enable persons to detect the fraud. 


Revenve.—The receipts of the New York Cus- 
tom House for the first sixteen days of this month 
were $983,676. 

Deatu or A Porer.—Sumner Lincoln Fairfield 
died at New Orleans on the 6th instant, A letter 
says—* He died in the utmost state of destitution, 
among strangers, and must be buried by the hand of 
sharity.” 
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Tue T UNNEL—The ti tun ead of the Market. St. | white, and 1 more completely so on the throat, chin 
culvert is now completed, and the water is about be- | _and upper lip, the head of an irregular mixture of 
ing letin. Much property will no doubt be saved | black and gray; outside of the ears at the base, and 
from destruction in the basements along Market and | at the place whiskers take their origin, and the ex- 
some other streets, which have hitherto suffered | tremity of the tail, is black. 
greatly during every freshet. | aetbhath 

The course of the culvert struck a spring or stream | 


Business in Lowet..—From present indications, 
of water which rushed into it to such an extent as to | s; iys the Lowell Courier, our city bids fair to present 
render it necessary to erect and keep ut work aja very busy, bustling aspect during the spring and 
steam engine to pump it out. The contractor has, ‘summer, ‘T'wo large mills are about to be erected, 


in consequence, suffered some considerable loss. one by a new corporation (the Prescott,) and the 


: FT sai’? | other by the Lawrence corporation. Connected with 
Marsei.tes Quitts.—A citizen of Massachusetts é, . 
these will be several blocks of boarding houses. An 
has invented a power loom for the manufacture of | Terre : 
| unusual large number of buildings will also be erected 





Maraeilles quilts, with as much facility as the com- | 
| the present year by private individuals. 


mon brown sheeting, w hich costs nine cents a yard. | | 


These quilts are constructed in Europe by hand | : ‘ ios : ‘ 
4 ' preg A Fatat Eptpemic.—The Raleigh Register says 
looms, and are greatly prized by the opulent. The | 


|a fatal epidemic is raging in Rockingham county, N. 


result of this invention will be to bring the price | Cc. al ‘ : 
All accounts coneur in representing it as a 


, ‘fever of a highly malignant character, accompanied 
has invented a power loom for weaving ingrain car- | 


within the reach of almost all. ‘The same person 


: ; with congestion, in some cases, of the brain, in oth- 
pets with the same rapidity that the looms of our ; ‘ on 

ers of the lungs, liver or bowels. ‘The number of 
deaths since the first of the year is estimated at near- 


y 300. 


factories turn out the plainest and coarsest fabrics. 
A certain rich capitalist at the eastward, has expend- 
ed, it is said, eighty thousand dollars, in assisting the Fis yiulel hy 
inventor in his various experiments to bring it to 


perfection, which he has at length succeeded in do- 


Sueep Hussanpry.—According to recent calcu- 
| lation, there are, at present, 34,000,000 sheep in the 
ing. ‘he mventor has been offered eighty thousand | United States; exhibiting an increase of upwards of 
pounds for his patent right in England. 5,000,000 during the last five years. ‘These animals, 
at a moderate and reasonable computation, are worth 
at least $70,000,000. ‘The annual amount of wool 


is estimated at 90,000,000 lbs., worth about $40,- 
000,000. 


New Counterrerr Notre.—A new counterfeit 
note of $10, purporting to be of the Mechanics 
Bank of this city, was detected in Baltimore last 
week. I[t had been offered to one of the city banks 


=} ‘ © > te , . ’ > "7? > Y j j 
for deposit, and was detected by the teller. ‘The SusquenaNNa River.—The Susquehanna is in 


e . ) . . . vs avs : is > . . > . ‘i . q ‘ . . 
ditor of the American says it is the best executed good order for running, and rafts and arks are de- 


counterfeit he has ever seen; the vignette in the cen- scending daily with lumber and the products of the 


tre of the note—representing the signing of the De- upper country to market. 


claration of independence—and the ornaments on 
each end appear to have been obtained from the ori-| 4 Narurat Currosiry.—*We saw a day or two 
since,”’ says the Worcester Spy, “a pickeral taken 
the president and cashier. Every thing else is in in the West Sutton Pond, whose head and back the 
the best style of engraving. whole length, were a bright gold colour, the sides 
were brown elouded with gold, and the fins and tail 

New Sreampoat Line.—The Baltimore papers | were red. It was in fact, colored almost praeey 
publish the act to incorporate the Baltimore and Phi-| as we often see the gold fish. It we eighed 2 2} pounds, 


ginal dies. ‘I'he only defect is in the signatures of 


ladelphia Steamboat company, which was passed at | It was certainly a great curiosity.’ 

the recent session of the Maryland legislature. ‘The 

object contemplated by this act is the establishment | PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATORE.—25th inst. In the 
aa lve ¥ he APs 'boke 4e ~ Mle he 


of a line of Ericson steamboats, of the s Ee ia 
é 2 n , of the most improved Senate, several remonstrances were presented against 


plan and construction, to transport freight and pas- the passage of a law to authorize the ‘Heensing of 
oyster cellars. © In the House, the bill to compel the 
Tidewater Canal Company to receive one-fifth of 
their tolls in their own notes was taken up, and not- 
withstanding the justness of the proposition, it afford- 





sengers between the cities of Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, by the route of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. 


Nationat Instirute.—The literary and scientific . 
ed food for argument, 
convention, under the auspices of the National In- | 


on , anche * the Legislature met i 
stitute, will be held at Washington City next week. 26th. ., Both branches of the Laguiatare met in 


the House for the purpose of choosing State Print- 
ers. J. G. Leseure and J, Baab were declared print- 


} 
The opening address will be dilivered by Robert J. |! 
‘ers for three years, and gave bonds accordingly.— 


Walker. ‘The most perfect arrangements, it is said, 


have been made to render the convention one of great | 
| The prices bid for the German were 37} per cent. 


1! 


interest, 
'and the English 50 per cent. lower than under the 


| 
Aw American Puma, or, as it is called, an Ameri- | act of last year. 


}can lion, wes killed in Lewis county, New York,| 27th. ‘The Senate was engaged the whole day in 
llast week. ‘I"he animal is very rare now in the U.| diseussing the bill to sell the Delaware Division.— 


States. ‘he following description of him is given. | The price is fixed at $2,000,000. The company 
He is five feet nine inches long, with a tail three feet | is authorized to construct an outlet lock to connect 
and one inch. He has no mane, or brush at the end| with the Delaware and Raritan Canel, yet the tolls 
of the tail like the lion, though of the same color.— ‘are to be charged to Bristol. ‘I'he state to reserve 
He has a round head and broad muzzle, and body | the right to take back the work in twenty years, by 
more slender and less elevated than the lion. ‘The| paying the stockholders for their expenditures, and 
upper parts of the body are of a bright silvery fawn} 10 per cent. interest thereon. In the House a bill 
and tawney, hairs terminating in whitish tips be-| was reported to provide for the sale of all the finish- 
neath, and on the insides of the limbs he is nearly | ed lines of canals and railroads of the state, 
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THE HERITAGE. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 

And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old: 

A heritage it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits cares ; 

The bank may break, the factory burn, 
Some breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft, white hands would hardly earn 
A living that would suit his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 

King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged to toil worn merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned by being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 

A fellow-feeling that is sure 

To make the outcast bless his door : 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


QO, rich man’s son, there is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 
Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whitens, soft, white hands ; 
This is the best crop from thy lands ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


Oh, poor man’s son, scorn not thy state, 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great; 

Work only makes the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign : 

A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last; 

Both children of the same dear God ; 
Prove title to your heirship vast 

By record of a well filled past: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 


PAADAAAAAAARAAMAIS 


From the New London Advocate. 
NORWAY. 


RFE LIGION——OCCUPATION——SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


The prevailing religion of Norway, is Lutheran, 
which exists perhaps in a less corrupted state than in 
most Lutheran countries. ‘The form of government 
is Episcopal, and the number of Bishops, at present, 
five. They is a smll sum, say $100,000, annually 
appropriate 1d to me clergy; the rest of their salaries 
are derived from «te parishes. ‘There is an effort 
now making to sustain the clergy on the volentary 
principle, which ts stoutly 
that body. There are a few Quakers. nd some Wes- 
leyan Methodists in Norway. ‘ ‘ew, however, un- 
happily for the cause of religious freedom, is not al- 
lowed to remain over twenty -iour hours in the coun- 
try. 

The Norwegians are an industrious people. On 
account of the sterility of the soil, only about one- 
fourth of the population are engaged in agriculture— 
in commerce and fisheries, ne: arly one-half. The re- 
mainder in the various mechanical pursuits and in the 
service of the government. 

The Scientific Society of Dronth-eim, is known and 
honored by all the scientific. This Society has emit- 


late KLY INTELLIGENCE) 
l RIENI “> SE OSE 
| ted several historic works Of jreat intérest, under the 
direction of (he tearned President, Jacob Aari, who 
has thrown a flood of light on the first discovery of 
North America. The University of Christiana is now 
in a most flourishing condition, having about five hun- 
hred students. It is a question whether any other 
learned establishment of Europe can present a brighter 
constellation of talent aud merit than the Professors 
and Lecturers of the University of Christiana. The 
first among these is the Professor of Astronomy, Han- 
steen. He has the honor of making one of the most 
curious if not important discoveries since that of Gioia, 
the inventor of the mariner’s compass; this is the lo- 
cation of the two arctic poles. ‘Vhe vulgar opinion 
for five hundred years has been, that there was one 
pole at the northern extremity of the earth, and one, 
of course, at the southern part. The careful study 
of Prof. Han-steen induced him to believe that there 
were two northern poles, one of which was situated 
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opposite side of the globe, north of British America. 
This opinion was confirmed by the observations of 
mariners crossing the Atlantic. About mid-way be- 
tween these poles the magnetic needle fluctuated, 
seeming at loss which way to vary; as the mariners 
| proceeded east or west, the variation became in the 
| direction of one or the other of these poles, and vary- 
| ing less and less till a point was reached, on whose 
meridian the needle always pointed due north, Hav- 
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the exact position of the eastern pole, he obtained | 
| permission from the Autocrat of Russia to visit the | 
| froze n regions of Siberia, for the purpose of actual 
| observation, and if possible to demonstrate his theory. 
| He obtained the acme of his wishes, having found the 
| spot which he in his study had named. ‘There the 
needle travelled in a perfect circle, without magnetic 
attraction. On his return home, (18: 30 I believe) he 
published to the world the result of his calculations 
| and observations at the pole, asserting that there must 
|be another balancing magnetic focus in the western 
|hemisphere. Prof. Han-steen’s theory was received | s 
with much caution by the learned in Europe. Since 
i that time, however, Capt. Ross has established the 
existence and position of the western north-pole, and 
| he has been in pursuit of the two southern poles. In 
1842, Capt. Ross crossed the point of no-variation in 
the southern hemisphere at 61° S. lat. and 24° W. 
long., but he was not able to determine with certainty 
whether the phenomenon of two poles of verticity 
(as in the north) really exists. ‘This discovery of 
Prof. Han-steen will immortalize his name. Prof. 
N. Abell, in Mathematics, is second to few if any in 
'Europe. Prof. Kei-low, is not less distinguished in 
Minerology; Prof. Esmark in Chemistry; and Prof. 
| Boch, in Botany. ‘The names of Hol-berg, Pontof- 
pi-dan, Vahl, the botanist, Forfeeus, and Snorro 
Sterleson the old historians will be long remembered. 
A vein of rude poetry is cultivated with peculiar 
ardor; and Dr. Clarke exhibits a roll of names un- 
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known to Europe, whose claims to distinction appear | 


to be somewhat justified by the specimens which | 
have been published to the world. It will be seen 
by a review of the history of Norway, that there are | 


c 
several things for which she is pre-e ‘minently distin- | 


guished, She has the honor of first diseovering | 
America—of first originating the true theory of mag- 
netic attraction—of abolishing all orders and titles of 
nobility—of imitating the United States in her con- 
stitution and laws—and of being more free from debt 
and taxation than any other kingdom in Europe, ex- 
cepting Prussia as to debt. 
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IMMENSE TELESCOPE. 


The Earl of Rosse is a person greatly addicted to 


; 
| by means of a poworfuleran ine. 





After the metal was 
cast into the mould, which was made of bands of 
hoop iron, edge upwards, it was drawn by a capstan 
into a heated oven and built in, where it remained for 
sixteen weeks. After it was perfectly annealed, the 
greatest work of all was to grind its surface into the 
parabolic curve. ‘This curve is one which has been 
found superior to all others for the telescopic specu- 
lum, because it reflects more of the incident rays in 
the direction of the focus than any other kind. Lord 
Rosse, by a very ingenious contrivance and the aid 
of a steam engine, succeeded in accomplishing this 
also, after an incessant polishing for six weeks. The 
tube into which this speculum is to be fitted is 52 
feet long, with a diameter of seven feet. ‘The whole 
will be so adjusted that it can be moved easily by one 
man. The power of the instrument will be such that 
an object of the size of a house will be distinctly 
visable in the moon. The building in which it is to 


in the arctic regions of Russia, and the other onthe | be placed is already nearly completed, and w* look 


| forward to some splendid discoveries in astronomy. 


Pr 


ROCHESTER—ITS ORIGIN. 


Most of our readers are familiar with the location, 
rapid growth, manufacturing facilities, and beauty of 
the flourishing city of Rochester, but we presume 
many have never read the singular history of its ori- 
gin. A Rochester corresponde nt of the Newark 


ing by the most careful and laborious calculation fixed | | Daily Advertiser writes that it is as follows :—Judge 
| Phelps, one of the original proprietors of Western 


/New York, had made a purchase of an extensive 
tract of wild lands east of Genesee river. ‘The con- 
tract being perfected with the Indians, and about tu 
be sealed in public council with these aborigines, thie 
Judge rose and said that he had one favor to ask of 
their liberality, and which might greatly contribute 
ultimately to their welfare. His request was that 
they would cede to him a site for a flourishing mill 
on the western bank of the Genesee, to which they 
might resort with their corn. ‘They asked him to 
say how much land he needed. He then proceeded 
to draw the line bounding the little plot he should 
need. A general burst of laughter proceeded from 
the crowded council of Indians, which rather discon- 
certed the gravity as well as damped the expectation 
of the Judge. This little plot of land for the site of 
his mill on the bank of the Genesee, embraced the 
small tract of two hundred thousand acres! This 
demand struck the unsophisticated Indians as so re- 
diculous, that the Judge received first a general Jauch, 
and for his own good nature and confidence in Indian 
generosity, they at once granted his request. And 
though the grave of the Judge is yet among the fresh 
mounds of the de ad, the mill of Judge Phelps has 
been multiplied a thousand fold, and villages, towns, 
cities, and extended counties, now spread and adorn 
this gift of Indian generosity. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


One of the most influential causes of improvement 


lin the social condition of mankind is that spirit of 
| enterprise which induces men of capital to adopt and 


arry out suggestions for the improvement of machi- 
nery, the creation of new articles of commerce, or 
the cheaper production of those already in demand; 
and we cannot but admire the energy with which 
such men devote their talents, their time, and their 
wealth, to realize the benefits of the discoveries and 
inventions of science. For even when they are ex- 
pended upen objects wholly incapable of realization— 
nay,even when the idea which first gave the impulse 
proves in the end to be altogether impracticable or 
absurd, immediate good to the community generally 
ensues; some useful and perhaps unlooked-for result 


science, and his seat in Ring’s county, Ireland, about | flows directly, or springs ultimately, from exertions 


resisted by a portion of|87 miles from Dublin, is the scene of his active ope-| frustrated in their main design. 
On the lawn adjacent to the castle there is | the pursuit of science. 


rations. 
now standiig a reflecting telescope with a speculum 


Thus it is also in 
Theories lead to experiments 
and he who investigates will 


and investigations; 


of three feet diameter, and a focal distance of twenty- | scarcely ever fail of being rewarded by discoveries. 


seven feet. It was constructed more than ten years 
ago, and ever since he has been attempting one upon 
alarger scale. ‘ihe first conclusion at which he ar- 
rived was, that the only proper metals for a speculum 
are copper and tin, and he fixed the proportions thus: 
copper 58.9 to 126.4 tin. Of these he melted three 
tons in three large cast-iron crucibles. ‘The plans 
of his furnaces and mode of heating were all new. 
Each crucible was exposed to an intense heat for 
nineteen hours, when it was lifted from the furnace 


It may be, indeed, the theory sought to be establish- 
ed is entirely unfounded in nature; but while search- 
ing in aright spirit for one thing, the inquirer may 
be rewarded by finding others far more valuable than 
those which he sought. 

At the present moment, electro-magnetism, aS a 
moving power, is engaging great attention and study; 
wonders are expected from its application to this 
purpose. According to the sanguine expectations ol 
many persons, it will shortly be employed to put into 
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anolorcrvers herd Gf MATHS end among .othérj}relation to each other as thy the Amen gue, ted ed off. Whenever that event happens, Catlin 


lift, ff will be applied to impel the carriages of tail-| dents of coal, zinc, and oxy, 
roads, and this at so small a cost, that expense Will )sure of electricity we prod 


no longer be matter of consideration. England is to! port 
lose her superiority asa manufacturing country, aas*} 
much as her vast store of coals will no longer avail¥s 


. ‘ 9 
her as an economical source of motive power. “We, 


a corresponding pro- 
. of heat or of magn‘ tic power; we obtain 
ictricity by chemical aflinity, whieh in one 
| produces heat, in anothe: ewieity or mag- 
inetism. A certain amount of ; {Laity produces an 
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say the German cultivators of this science, “ have | equivalent of electricity in the same manner as, on 
cheap zinc, and, how small a quantity of this metal | the other hand, we decompose equivalents of chemi- 
is required to turn a lathe, and consequently to give | cal compounds by a definite measure of electricity. 


° . . »} . ? 
motion to any kind of machinery! 


r 


Ihe magnetic force of the pile is therefore limited 


Such expectations may be very attractive, and yet | to the extent of the chemical affinity, and in the case 
they are altogether illusory ! they will not bear the | before us is obtained by the combination of the zine 
test of many simple calculations; and this our friends | and sulphuric acid. In the combustion of coal, the 


have not troubled themselves to institute. 


With a simple flame of spirits of wine, under a 


} . . e 
heat results from, and is measured by, the affinity 


of the oxygen of the atmosphere for that sub- 





proper vessel containing boiling water, a small! car-| stance. 


riage of 200 to 300 pounds weight can be put into 
motion, or a weight of 80 to 100 pounds may be 
raised to a height of 20 feet. ‘The same effects may 
be produced by dissolving zine in dilute sulphuric 
acid in a certain apparatus. ‘This is certainly an as- 
tonishing and highly interesting discovery; but the 
question to be determined is, which of the two pro- 
cesses is the least expensive ? 

In order to answer this question, and to judge cor- 
rectly of the hopes entertained from this discovery, 
let me remind you of what chemists denominate 
“ equivalents.” “These are certain unalterable ratios 
of effects which are proportionate to each other, and 


It is true that, with a very small expense of zine, 
| we can make an iron wire 2 magnet capable of sus- 
| . . . a) 

taining athousand pounds weight of iron: let us not 


two inches, and therefore could not impart motion. 
The magnet acts like a rock, which while at rest 
presses with a weight of a thousand pounds upon a 
basis: it is like an enclosed lake, without an outlet 
and without a fall. But it may be said, we have, 
by mechanical arrangements, given it an outlet and 


triumph of mechanics; and I believe it is suscepti- 


may therefore be expressed in numbers. ‘Thus, if ble of further improvements, by which greater force 


we require 8 pounds of oxygen to produce a certain | 


etfect, and we wish to employ chlorine for the same 
effect, we must employ neither more nor less than 
354 pounds weight. Inthe same manner, 6 pounds 
weight of coal are equivalent to 32 pounds weight 


of zinc. ‘The numbers representing chemical equiva- | 


lents express very general ratios of effects, compre- 


hending for all bodies all the actions they are capa- | 


ble of preducing. 

If zine be combined in a certain manner with an- 
other metal, and submitted to the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid, it is dissolved in the form of an oxide; 
it is in fact burned at the expense of the oxygen con- 
tained in the fluid. A consequence of this action is 
the production of an electric current, which, if con- 
ducted through a wire, renders it magnetic. In 
thus effecting the solution of a pound weight, for ex- 
ample, of zine, we obtain a definite amount of force 
adequate to raise a given weight one inch, and to keep 
it suspended; and the amount of weight it will be 
capable of suspending will be the greater the more 
rapidly the zine is dissolved. 


By alternately interrupting and renewing the con- | 
tuct of the zine with the acid, and by very simple | power, however, must, like every other contrivance, 
depend upon the question of its relative economy: | 


mechanical arrangements, we can give to the iron an 
upward and downward or a horizontal motion, thus 


producing the conditions essential to the motion of| to be adopted in certain favorable localities; it may | 
|stand in the same relation to steam power as the | 


any machinery. 

‘his moving force is produced by the oxidation | 
of the zine; and, setting aside the name given to the | 
force in this case, we know that it can be produced | 
in another manner. If we burn the zine under the | 
boiler of a steam-engine, consequently in the oxygen | 
of the air, instead of the galvanic pile, we should | 
produce steam, and by it a certain amount of force. | 
lt we should assume (which, however, is not prov- | 
ed,) that the quantity of force is unequal in these | 
cases—that, for instance, we had obtained double or | 
triple the amount in the galvanic pile, or that in this 
mode of generating force less loss is sustained—we 
must still recollect the equivalents of zine and coal, 
and make these elements of our caleulation. Ae- 
cording to the experiments of Despretz, 6 pounds 
weight of zinc, in combining with oxygen, develop 
no more heat than | pound of coal; consequently, 
under equal conditions, we can produce six times 
the amount of force with a pound of coal as with a 
pound of zinc. It is therefore obvious that it would 
be more advantageous to employ coal instead of 
zine, even if the latter produced four times as much 
force in a galvanic pile, as an equal weight of coal 
by its combustion under a boiler. Indeed it is 
highly probable, that if we burn under the boiler 
ol a steam-engine the quantity of coal required for 
smelting the zine from its ores, we shall produce 
far more force than the whole of the zinc so obtain- 
ed could originate in any form of apparatus what- 
ever, 

Heat, electricity, and magnetism, have a similar | 





|may be obtained. But with every conceivable ad- 
| vantage of mechanism, no one will dispute that one 
pound of coal, under the boiler of a steam-engine, 
will give motion to a mass several hundred times 
greater than a pound of zine in the galvanic pile. 
Our experience of the employment of electro- 
magnetism as a motory power is, however, too re- 





contrivances to apply it; and, therefore, those who 
have devoted themselves to solve the problem of its 
application should not be discouraged, inasmuch as 
it would undoubtedly be a most important achieve- 
ment to supersede the steam-engine, aud thus 
escape the danger of rail roads, even at double 
their expense. 

Professor Weber of Gottingen has thrown out a 


enable us to convert at will the wheels of the steam- 
carriage into magnets, we should be enabled to 
ascend and descend acclivities with great facility. 
This notion may ultimately be, to a certain extent, 
realized. 
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probably some time hence it may so far succeed as 


manufacture of beet sugar bears to that of cane, or | 
as the production of gas from oils and resins to that | 
from mineral coal. 
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allow ourselves to be misled by this. Such a mag- | 
net could not raise a single pound weight of iron | 


a fall. ‘True; and this must be regarded as a great | 


cent to enable us to foresee the ultimate results of | 


suggestion, that if a contrivance could be devised to | 


The employment of the galvanic pile as a motory | 


Fyustly remarks that 250,000 Indians, now living 

in a plain of nearly three thousand miles in extent, 
must clie of starvation and become a prey to wolves, 
vor that they must either attack the powerful neigh- 
boring tribes of the Rocky Mountains, or in utter 
| phrenzy of despair rush upon the white population 
lin the forlorn hope of dislodging it, In the two alter- 
natives there exists no chance of success, and we 
| have therefore the appalling reflection before us, that 
|these 250,000 Indians must soon be added to the 
| dismal list of those who have already withered and 
| disappeared, leaving their country to bloom and 
flourish in the possession of the progeny of another 
| world! 


From Noah’s Messenger. 
SELF-DEPEN DENCE, 

The best dependence a young man ean have is 
himself. In entering into business let him not look 
round anxiously for friends. ‘They will come fast 
‘enough when he deserves them. A stout heart, an 
honest resolution, and determined energy, are the 
| friends, the capital of a young man. With these he 
can accomplish any thing. No reverse, be it ever 
so sudden. and disastrous, can completely crush’ an 
| honest man resolved to succeed. Just turn your eyes 
about you, young men, and see who is the really poor 
'man, and you will find him among those who started 
in the world with wealth and friends, while the sub- 
stantial and prosperous merchants are those who 
commenced without a penny. It is nonsense to talk 
about hard times, ‘The winds blow and the rains 
fall, and the blessings of God are as plenteous now 
as ever, and while there is vigor in the good right 
/arm, and resolution and intelligence to direct that 
| vigor, no man need suffer. We rise and we fall, as 
| we will. We are to ourselves prosperity or adver- 
isity. A halting, repining, inactive spirit will sink 
never to rise, but the wings of a bold one cannot be 
| clipped, 
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| BETHLEHEM. 

| This pretty village is situated on the Lehigh, six 
'miles below Allentown. It belongs to the Moravians, 
who hold a large district of fertile lime stone land 
around it. ‘The religion of this industrious and peate- 
| ful people is Lutheran in faith and Episcopal in gov- 
}ernment. ‘lhe Bishop resides here. ‘The socicty 
emigrated from Germany under Count Zinzendort, 
100 years ago, and in the year 1742, laid the founda- 
tion of Bethlehem. ‘Twenty portraits are suspended 
in the sacristy of the church of the first clergymen 
and founders of their order. ‘They are all strongly 
marked by German features, and every one is dis- 
tinguished by an expression of singular benevolence. 
The churelh is a plain structure. ‘The seats are 
moveable benches, with narrow backs. The fronts 
of the pulpit and the choir are ornamented by texts 
of Scripture; the most conspicuous being that upon 


| which their order was founded, viz :-—* Behold how 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


THE POOR INDIAN, 
In the splendid region of the ** far west,”’ which | 
lies between Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, | 
there are living at this moment on the Prairies, va- 
rious tribes who, uf left to themselves, would con- | 
tinue for ages to live on the buffalo which cover the | 
plains. ‘I'he skins of these animals, however, be- 
come valuable to the whites and accordingly, this 
beautiful verdant country and these brave and inde- 
pendent people have been invaded by white traders, 
who by pay ing them a pint of w hiskey for each skin | 
(or robe,” as they are termed in America,) which | 
sell at New York for ten or twelve dollars, induce 
them to slaughter these animals in immense num- | 
bers, leaving their flesh, the food of the Indian, to| 
rot and putrify on the ground. No ambition or | 
caution can arrest fora moment the propelling power 
of the whiskey; accordingly, in all directions these | 
oor thoughtless beings are seen furiously riding | 
under its influence in pursuit of their game, or in 
other words, in the fatal exchange of food for poison. 
It has been very attentively calculated by the traders 
who manage to collect per annum, from 150,000 to | 
200,000 buffalo skins, that at the rate at which these | 
animals are now disposed of in ten years, théy will | 


‘ 


| good and lovely it is for brethren to dwell together 
‘in harmony.’ It is in German. 


‘The same singular custom. prevails here as I no- 
ticed in Nazareth, of announcing from the church 
steeple the death of a member. By the varied strains 


'of the most plaintive music, all who hear may know 


the age, sex and condition of the deceased. 

Peace reigns in this community. No lawyers 
dwell amongst them. Rarely do they suffer a mis- 
understanding to ripen into a lawsuit. ‘They are all 
Germans, friendly and cheerful in their intercourse 
with strangers, and their neighbours say they love 
money over much, ‘This is a disease common to all 
communities. ‘I'he fee simple of all ground is in the 
society. Individual members pay an annual rental, 
and build their own houses, and their family holds 
the estate on the same terms; but no property Can 
pass Out of the society. 

‘I'he school for girls has recovered its former repu- 
tation under its present head, Neatness and cleanli- 
ness reign there. Attached to the school is a spaci- 
ous shady play ground, with a pretty garden, 

Bethlehem is abundantly supplied with water from 
public fountains, Itis thrown up by water power 
from a spring near the village. ‘The first water works 
in the country are said, to have been those erecicd 
here’ by a Dane, in 1751, 
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The Lehigh is a terrible stream in its wrath.\% 
its most peaceful mood it has a dark and treacheru 
aspect. The flood of January, 1841, like a bes»m 
of destruction, swept away every thing within its 
reach. Every bridge, embankment, building, was 
annihilated. Houses with their furniture and inhabi- 
tants, stores with their wares, stables with their cat- 
tle, were overtaken by the sudden flood and swept 
along with appalling rapidily. The shores were 
strewed with fragments of the wrecks, and every im- 
provement that art had reared to beautify and adorn 
its romantic borders, was left in shapeless ruins.— 
Here and there a conspicuous index, marks the height 
to which the waters rose. It seems incredible. 

Several luxuriant vineyards, cultivated after the 
Italian fashion, adorn the hill sides that slope towards 
the river. 

The grave yard covers an area of about two acres. 
It has shaded walks. Every grave presents the same 
appearance, with its little plain slab recording the age 
and time of the decease of the departed. ‘The sexes 
are interred in opposite sides of the cemetery. Dur- 
ing the celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
the foundation of Bethlehem last year, this cemetery 
was illuminated with 1400 lamps of many colours, 
suspended from wires between the trees, and entire- 
ly covering a pyramid in the centre. Four large 
lettered transparencies ornamented the sides, on one 
of which was as follows: 

‘“* Days should speak and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom.” 

The Bethlehemites take great pains to make their 
place attractive to strangers. Shaded walks, with 
seats at every turn, invite the visitor to extend his 
rambles far on each side of the dark and angry Le- 
high. Springs are not wanting, to slack his thirst. 
Many light and tasteful boats are moored along the 
shore, their classic names (Dart, Wave, Venus, 
a inviting you to row to the sweet wooded is- 
lands that add grace and a peculiar charm to the wild 
scenery of the river. Here, too, tables and seats 
abound, and springs are near. Social parties are 
attracted to these sequestered and delicious gales, 
where, amid the softening influence of sweet music, 
they inhale the fragrant air, and moistened with the 
cool waters of the crystal spring, they enjoy with | 
heightened appetite their social meal, | 
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LOVE OF LITERATURE IN ICELAND. | 


The love of literature has prevailed from very early | 
times among the inhabitants of the remote island of | 
Iceland. ‘l'here, the way in which the evenings of | 
their long winter are spent, proves the value of well- | 
regulated knowledge, as an auxiliary to virtue. A| 
distinguished traveller, who spent a winter in Ice- | 
land, has described a winter evening in an Icelandic 
family, as rendered instructive and pleasing in the 


highest degree, by the prevailing love of useful know-| EXCESS IN THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. | 


ledge among all ranks. As soon as the evening shuts 


dren and servants. ‘hey all take their work in their | 
hands, except one who acts as reader, ‘Though they | 
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Sptomng and lis ley flowers for the late autumn, might 
halite formed a! very pretty bee garden; and the 
) hivene, anu phar igmAawaber, the horse chestnut and the 
swallow, would be the best trees to plant around.— 
Dr. Bevan makes a very good suggestion, that lemon 
thyme should be used as an edging for garden walks 
and flower beds instead of box, thrift, or dasies.— 
That any material good, however, can be done to a 
large colony by the few plants that, under the most 
favorable circumstances can be sown around, a bee 
is too much of a roamer to take pleasure in trim gar- 
dens. It is the wild tracts of heat and furze, the 
broad acres of bean fields and buckwheat, the lime 
avenues, the hedgerow flowers, and the clover mea- 
dows that furnish his haunts and fill his cell. Still 
it may be useful for the young and weak bees to have 
food as near as possible to their home; and to those 
| who wish to watch their habits, a plot of bee flowers 
'is indispensible. 


MEMORY. 
BY WORDSWORTH. 


A pen, to register; a key 

That winds through secret wards ; 
Are well assigned to Memory, 

By all allegoric bards. 


As aptly, also, might be given 
A pencil to her hand; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart's demand. 


That smooths forgone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 

Long vanished happiness refines, 
And clothes in brighter hues : 


Yet, like a tool of fancy, works 
Those spectres to dilate, 

That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 


O that our lives, which flee so fast, 
In purity were such, 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil’d touch. 


Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook, 
Contented and serene. 


With hearts as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty noonlight glistening ; 
Or mountain rivers where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs list’ning. 
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The principal end why we are to get knowledge | 
in, the family assemble, master and mistress, chil-|here is to make use of it for the benefit of ourselves | 


and others in this world; but if by gaining it we des- 
troy our health, we labour for a thing that will be 
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sal aud beauty vi the place, comoined with its Jargé and 
ample acconimodations, render it oue of the most desirable 8itu- 
ations in the tonntry. 

Frankford sis the nearest village,and being one and a halt 
miles distant fro us, renders the students entirely free from the 
influence ofimproper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &e. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. 

The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
parents of the subscribers, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science Tu render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive. familiar illustrations wi] 
be given by diagra:s and experiments. 

he charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fue!, &c.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to « Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


REFERENCES. 
| In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel! 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phys Marmaduke Watson. 
u German'town—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 
In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 
In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins. 
Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. 
man, Jushua Fell, Vhiladelphia co Pa. 


: Principals. 


Robert Buck- 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


| Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 

| Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
| Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 








PRINTING OFFICE. 

HAPMAN & JONES would respectfully call the attennon 

of their friends to their new Kook and Job Printing Est:b- 

lishment, No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St., where 

| they are prepared to execute Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Circn- 

lars, Handbills, Insurance Policies, Notices, Blanks, &e. in the 
neatest manner and at low prices. 


| —___________ 
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CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
oJ streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
| Goods, comprising in part 
Freuch blue, black. olive and brown Cloths. _ 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
American do do do do, 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 


| Cassimeres. 

English and French black sstin Vestings. 
Do do black silk do 

| Cashmere and fancy silk do 


| Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 

Buffand white cashmerette do 
Tweed Cassimeres. 2 
Black silk Vel vets. 
Silk and worsted Serges, 


| Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
| Plain and faney Gam beroane. 


Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 
ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘I'rimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings, which we 
| offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


| HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 
hy eam C., MURPHY, Honse and Sign Painter and 
Glazier, No. 17 Spruce street, one door below Second st. 


have very few printed books, numbers write excel-| useless in our hands; and if by harassing our bodies | where he is prepared to execute all orders with neatness aid 
lently and copy out the numerous histories of their | (though with a design to render ourselves more use- | despatch. 


own island. ‘The reader is frequently interrupted | 
by the head of the family, or some of the more in-| 


telligent members, who make remarks and propose|a meaner talent, we rob our neighbour of all that 


questions to exercise the ingenuity of the children or 
the servants. In this way the minds of all are im- 
proved in such a degree, ** that, says our informant, I 
have frequently been astonished at the familiarity 
with which many of these self-taught peasants have | 
discoursed on subjects, which, in other countries, we 
should expect to hear discussed by those only who 
have devoted their lives to the study of science.” | 





From the Quarterly Review. 
THE PASTURAGE OF BEES. 


Next to the situation of the bee-hive is the con-| 
sideration of the bees pasturage. When there is 
plenty of the white Dutch clover, sometimes called | 
honey-suckle, it is sure to be a good honey year.— 
The red clover is too deep for the proboseus of the 
common bee, and is, therefore, not so useful to them 
as is generally thought. Many lists have been made 
of bee-flowers, and of such as should be planted round 
the apiary. Mignionette, and borage and rosemary, 
and bugloss, and lavender, the crocus for the early 


Job Seott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo. 
| Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- | 


| John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 


ful,) we deprive ourselves of the abilities and oppor- 
tunities of doing that good we might have done with 


help, which, in a state of health, with moderate 
knowledge, we might have been able to perform.— 
He that sinks his vessel by overloading it, though 
it be with gold and silver and precious stones, will 
give his owner but an ill account of his voyage. 





BOOKS 
UBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. 


Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; by Baker | 


& Crane, 258 Pear! street, New York; E. M.Fuller,8 East Bal- 
timore street, Baltiniore. 


‘SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 


| Books and Stationery, &c.. to which he invites the attention of 
| School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 


He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books: 
| among them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publieh- 
| ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany 
|The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace, Friends’ Discipline: 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c. 3mo30 








THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


3 00 | 


Is published every Seventh-day, 


ters, Mer . Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- ; 
ere emoria s istoricala e } 10 50 At No. 3 South Street, - sone of Me t St. 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 


Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00 | 


874 | 
Janney'’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | 
larged, 18mo. 37 
Philadelphia Memorials of deceesed Friends, 10 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks 


county, Pa, 3! 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. f 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 31 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 





TERMS.—$3 per annum—?2,50 if paid within six monthe— 
2,00 if paid within one month. Notice to discontinue a subscnp- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 


year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 
lines or less constitute a square. 
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